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JANE AUSTEN’S GOTHIC TITLES. 


TuE list of “ horrid” books which Isabella 
Thorpe reads to Catherine Morland in 
‘Northanger Abbey,’ ch. vi., has already 
been discussed by correspondents of ‘ N. & Q..,’ 
and all but one of the seven titles have been 
more or less completely identified. Mr. 
Saintsbury cautiously remarks :— 

It is said that the apparently burlesque titles 
(‘ Horrid Mysteries,’ &c.) of the rubbish in which 
the innocent Catherine and the less innocent 
Isabclla revelled, are certainly genuine in part and 
probably in whole (‘ The Peace of the Augustans,’ 
London, 1916, p. 168). 

As a matter of fact information about all 
seven books on Isabella’s list is easily 
accessible in the literary reviews of the 1790’s, 
and is embodied in the following series of 
notes :— 

1. ‘Castle of Wolfenbach.’ A German 
story, in 2 vols. By Mrs. Parsons, author of 
‘Errors of Education,’ ‘Miss Meredith,’ 


‘Woman as she should be’ and ‘ Intrigues 
of a Morning.’ 12mo. Lane, 1793. Noted 
in The British Critic, iii. (1794), p. 199. 

This novel is opened with all the romantic spirit 
of ‘ The Castle of Otranto,’ and the reader is led 
to expect a tale of other times, fraught with en- 
chantments and spells impending from every page. 
As the plot thickens, they vanish into air—into 
thin air, and the whole turn out to be a company 
of well-educated and well-bred people of fashion, 
some of them fraught with sentiments rather too 
refined and exalted for any rank, and others, de- 
formed by a depravity that for the honour of 
human nature we hope has no parallel in life. 
Evidently Mrs. Parsons, like Clara Reeve 
before her, was trying to put a veneer of 
Gothic material on the eighteenth-century 
novel of manners. Allibone says she pub- 
lished eight novels from 1790 to 1796. The 
catalogue of Harvard College Library gives 
her name as Eliza (Phelp) Parsons. She has 
another title on our list (see 3, below). 

2. ‘Clermont: A Tale. By Regina 
Maria Roche. 4 vols. 12mo. Lane, 1798. 
| Noted in The Critical Review, xxiv. (1798), 
|p. 356; ‘Cambridge History of English 
Literature,’ xi. 510. There was an Ameri- 
can reprint, Philadelphia, 1802. Mrs. Roche 
is no doubt the best known writer on our list. 

3. ‘The Mysterious Warning. A Ger- 
man tale, in 4 vols. By Mrs. Parsons. 
12mo. Lane, 1796. Noticed in The British 
Critic, viii. (1796), p. 548, and The Critical 
Review, xvi. (1796), p. 474. 

4. ‘The Necromancer; or The Tale of the 
Black Forest. Founded on facts.’ Trans- 
lated from the German of Lawrence Flam- 
menberg by Peter Teuthold. 12mo. 2 vols. 
Lane, 1794. Noticed in The Monthly Re- 
view, xvi. (1795), p. 465, and The Analytical 
Review, xx. (1795), pp. 52, 594. Jane Austen 
gives the title inaccurately as ‘ Necromancer 
of the Black Forest,’ and I do not find that it 
has been hitherto identified. Of course 
Miss Scott’s pantomime, ‘ The Necromancer ’ 
(1809), discussed in connexion with these 
Gothic titles by correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
(11S. vii. 238, 315, 396), can have nothing to 
do with ‘Northanger Abbey,’ which was 
written in 1797 and 1798, and revised for the 
press in 1803 (William Austen-Leigh and 
Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh, ‘Jane Aus 
ten: Her Life and Letters,’ London, 1913, 

. 96). 

, 5. ‘ The Midnight Bell’ has been well dis- 
cussed by W. B. H. (1158. vii. 14), who shows 
that the title is included in the works both of 
George Walker (c. 1814) and of Francis 
Lathom (1798 and 1800). But there is little 
difficulty in supposing that we have here ta 
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do with two novels of the same name. The | 
title is a natural one for a Gothic novel, and 
by way of illustration it may be pointed out. 
that there are two German terror novels. 
with much the same name at much the same | 
time. Christian Heinrich Spiess, ‘ Maria) 
Clement, oder die Glocke um Mitternacht,’ | 
Olmiitz, 1800 (Goedeke, ‘Grundruss zur Ge- | 
schichté der deutschen Dichtung,’ v., p. 508), | 
and Heinrich August Kernddéffer, ‘ Der 
Schreckensthurm am See oder die mitter-| 
niichtliche Todtenglocke,’ Chemnitz, 1807 
(Goedeke, v., p. 400). The book of this title 
mentioned in Jane Austen’s letter of Oct. 4, 
1798, and in ‘Northanger Abbey’ is no 
doubt’ ‘The Midnight Bell; a German 
Story Founded on Incidents in Real Life.’ 
3 vols. Symonds, 1798. Noted in The 
Critical Review, xxiii. (1798), p. 472. 
reviewer judges that it is not a translation 
from the German, but an English original. 

6. ‘The Orphan of the Rhine: a 
Romance.’ By Mrs. Sleath. 4 vois. Lane, 
1798. Noticed and censured in The Critical 
Review, xxvii. (1799), p. 356. The ‘ Biographi- 
eal Dictionary of Living Authors’ (London, 
1816), gives this writer’s name as Eleanor 
Sleath, and attributes to her, besides ‘ The 
Orphan of the Rhine,’ ‘ Who’s the Murderer ; 
or The Mysteries of the Forest,’ 4 vols., 12mo., 
1802 ; ‘ The Bristol Heiress ; or The Errors of 
Education,’ 5 vols., 12mo., 1808 ; and ‘ The 
Nocturnal Minstrel,’ 2 vols. 12mo., 1809. 
Allibone gives the same titles. 

7. ‘Horrid Mysteries: A Story. From the 
German of the Marquis of Grosse.’ London, 
1796. By P. Will. 
xxi. (1797), p. 473, points out that the book 
has the same general outline and is partly 
identical in detail with ‘The Victim of 


Magical Delusion; or The Mystery of the. 


Revolution of P. 1; a Magico-Political 
Tale founded on Historical Facts and 
translated from the German of Cajetan 
Tschink.’ By P. Will. 3 vols. Robinson, 
1795. Noticed in The Critical Review, xv. 
(1795), p. 63. This book evidently became 
well known for its account of the J/luminati. 
See Miss Lillie Deming Loshe, ‘The Early 
American Novel,’ New York, 1907, p. 42, 
who refers to Thomas Love Peacock’s de- 
scription of Scythrop in ‘ Nightmare Abbey,’ 
ch. li. 


He built many castles in the air and peopled. 


them with secret tribunals and bands of illuminati, 
who were always the imaginary instruments of his 
ay eee regeneration of the human species. As 

e intended to institute a perfect republic, he in- 
vested himself with absolute sovereignty over 


The | 


The Critical Review, | 


these mystical dispensers of liberty. He slept 
with ‘ Horrid Mysteries’ under his pillow, and 
dreamed of venerable eleutherarchs and ghastly 
confederates holding midnight conventions in 
subterranean caves. 

It will be seen that all this “ rubbish” 
falls within the six years from 1793 to 1798. 
The passage in question was probably written 
in 1798, and records strictly contemporary 
horrors. No doubt this amazing young lady 
of twenty-three had read all seven books 
| without rapture or terror, and then by a few 
strokes of her pen gave them comic im- 
| mortality. D. 

The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, U.S.A, 


| 


| SARACEN OR SAXON ? 
A QuersTION oF ARMS. 


WHEN Messrs. Ward and Price, in May, 
| 1921, advertised the sale of Gwydyr Castle 
_it was described as ‘“‘ the home of the ancient 

Wynne family, lineal descendants from the 
Royal Welsh Princes for upwards of five 
centuries’; and among its contents was 
_“the renowned Wynne cabinet,” of which 

the advertisement gave a sketch. Of the 
great armorial credence of Sir John Wynne, 

the builder of Gwydyr Castle in 1535, Mr. 

Perey McQuoid, in ‘A History of English 

Furniture’ (F., pp. 38-42), tells us that the 
lower portion is 
| decorated with the armorial bearings and em- 
| blems of the Wynne family. The upper right 
| panel bears the arms of John Wynne, Quarterly 
| Ist and 4th sable a chevron between three fleurs- 
|de-lis argent (Tervan ap Howell, 1399); 2nd 
and 3rd vert, three eagles displayed in fesse, or 
(Owen Gwynedd, 1169). The centre panel bears 
| the two royal lions of England crowned passant 
| above the York and Lancaster rose, the Wynnes 
being connected by marriage with the Royal 
The third panel, to the left, 
| bears a helm with an gs rising as crest, with 
| the leek flower and I. W. repeated. The right- 

hand drawer of the middle compartment bears 
the royal red dragon of Cadwaladr, the last King 
of Britain, and a head couped in profile, the 
other two heads being on the corresponding 
drawer, this being an allusion to the story that, 
during the reign of Llewelyn the Great, Vychan, 
in the year 1246, defeated the English army 
which invaded Wales, and having killed three 
of the principal English officers, brought their 
heads to the prince, who directed Vychan to 
bear the arms, three Englishmen’s heads couped 
and proper, c. 
| ,Vychan, the hero of this legend, was, 
' of course, the direct ancestor of the Williams 
family of Cochwillan and Penrhyn, who 

still bear those arms, and, like the Wynnes, 
| with whom they intermarried, claim descent 


| House of Tudor. 
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from the royal Welsh princes. Therefore 
the present question at issue is, why—_ 
in the face of so romantic an origin for their 
coat of arms, does Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
under Williams Bulkeley, blazon them as 
“Gules, a chevron ermine between three 
Saracens’ heads couped at the shoulders ” ? 
The account of Vychan’s exploit and the’ 
sequel is given by both Matthew Paris and 
Matthew of Westminster, so that it can only 
be supposed that the modern description of 
the arms, of three Saracens’ heads, is a. 
corruption of the Welsh for three English- | 
men’s heads. 

Welsh heraldry retained the old name. 
“Saxons ”’ for the English of medieval times, | 
and in Welsh that was Saeson. Hence, as" 
the Saracen’s head was so well known with. 
English heralds, when the Welsh scribe 
wrote “‘Saeson ’’ he was probably assumed 
to mean Sarcen for Saracen. At all events, 
in Berry’s ‘ Encyclopedia Heraldica’ of 100 
years ago, the arms were correctly given as 

Williams, Gu: a chev: erm: betw: three 
Saxons’ heads couped argent. 

Williams of Penrhyn, the same with due 
difference. | 

Williams (Cychwillan), Gu: a chev: erm:) 
betw: three men’s heads in profile, couped at 
the neck, ppr. hair and beards sa: 

Williams (Voynal, Caernarvonshire), Gu: a 
chev: erm: betw: three men’s heads or, crined_ 
« 

Altogether, the arms are given of 62 
families of Williams, yet these are all in 
which human heads are mentioned. 
oe perhaps it may be accepted 
that :— 


Edward, his paramount claims in North 
Wales, but Llewelyn ap Gruffudd strenu- 
ously opposed him, with the result that there 
was prolonged war, mostly in favour of the 
Welsh. 

Reading the two English chroniclers, 
Matthew Paris and Matthew of West- 
minster, it appears that, in 1257, an English 
force, including 200 knights, was led into an 
ambush by Rhys Vychan. The force was 
massacred and the names of two of the 
English leaders, who were slain, are given. 
The ‘Brut y Tywysogion,’ which tells the 
story under 1256, estimates the loss at 2,000, 
and is quite clear that this hero—for to the 
Welsh he was a hero if to the English a 
traitor—was Rhys Vychan, which agrees 
with the account of Matthew of Westminster. 
The dates, however, do not quite fit in, 
since Llewelyn ap Jorwerth—the Great— 
according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ died in 1246, and 
the only Vychan given by that authority is 


the Edny-Ved Vychan (Vaughan, i.e. “‘ the 


little’) previously mentioned, and he is 


_deseribed as a ‘“‘statesman and warrior 


who signed a truce with He Ill. and 
Llewelyn ap Jorwerth in 1231. He took 
part in the Apud in 1241 and was the an- 


‘eestor of the Tudors.’’ In the Williams 


pedigree, Griffith ap Heillen of Cochwillan 
married Eva, the daughter and heiress of 
Griffith ap Tudor, eldest son of Tudor 
ap Madoc, Lord of Penrhyn. Perhaps 
some correspondent learned in Welsh 
pedigrees will be able to throw more light 
-upon this fascinating story and _ identify 
‘the ancester of the Williams to whom was 


1. Burke’s “three Saracens’ heads ”’ granted so interesting a coat of arms. 
be corrected to three H. S. 
heads. 

2. That the arms were borne by only one 
family of Williams. y omy G@LASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 

3, And that family was Williams of Pen- (19 §, viii. 127, 323, 364, 406, 442, 485; 
rhyn and Cochwillan, who descend from" jx, 21, 61, 103, 163, 204, 245, 268, 323.) 
Ednyfed Vychan, a powerful noble in the) W 
time of Henry III., who was eighth in descent | ILLIAM PeckiTT (contin ). 
from Marshudd ap Cynan, died A.D. 877. PEcKITT was not only a man of taste and 
But who was the Vychan of the story ? refinement, but also a highly ingenious 
According to the Welsh chronicle, the ‘Brut person and something of an author. 
y Tywysogion, “in 1245 King Henry III. He had evidently a taste for chemical and 
assembled the power of England and Ire- scientific research, for in his will he mentions 
land with the intention of subjecting all his ‘ tellescope” “chyme obscura” and 
Wales, and came to Dyganny. And after “large Ring dial,” a glass globe and prism, 
fortifying the castle and leaving knights microscope and “ Limiaria.” What this 
in it, he returned into England, having left last was it is difficult to say, and the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
an immense number of his army dead and does not afford any help. It might have 
unburied.”” been an instrument for viewing trans- 


The English version of the story is that) parencies painted on glass, or some form 
Henry III. had assigned to his son, Prince! of camera lucida such as was used as an 
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aid to drawing silhouettes before the inven- | 
tion of photography. Peckitt pe 
owed much of his remarkable skill in the! 
manufacture of coloured vitrifiable enamels | 
to Dr. Wall of Worcester, the founder, about 
the year 1751, of what are now known as the 
Royal Porcelain Works, for Dr. Wall, who 
was an amateur artist, had worked with. 
Peckitt on windows which they carried out 
together, the one as designer and the other 
as executant. Wall painted on porcelain ; 
a specimen of work of this kind which may 
safely be attributed to his hand is in the 
Dyson-Perrins collection. Peckitt at the 
same time was working along similar lines 
in the production of glass enamels, and there 
can be little doubt that these two artists 
and experimental chemists worked in close’ 
conjunction with one another. 
Peckitt evidently studied chemistry, for 
amongst his books he mentions ‘ The New- 
man Book of Chemistry’ and ‘4 small 
books . of Chemistry.’ Other books in- 
cluded the ‘ History of London,’ 11 books 
of ancient history and ‘‘ eight universal | 
Hystories,”’ the History of Europe, a book of 
engraved ornaments, four books on Peerage, 
Guillim’s ‘ Heraldry ’ and seven dictionaries. 
Besides his investigations into the pro- 
duction of coloured enamels, Peckitt also 
experimented with success in the manufac- 
ture of coloured glasses, then practically 
a lost art. In his windows at New College 
is a range of tints both in enamels and glass 
such as had never previously been produced, 
showing that his chemical studies were 
progressively and extensively pursued. 


He also did glass-cutting and engraving 
on the wheel, an example of his work in 
this direction—a glass goblet engraved with 
the name “ William Peckitt’? on it—was 
offered for sale in York some few years ago. | 
After his death, Mrs. Peckitt, in advertising 
examples of her late husband’s glass-paint- 
ings for sale, announced that the collection 
also included specimens of the “ Royal | 
Patent Engraved Glass’ (York Chronicle, | 
July 7, 1796). For this Peckitt on Nov. 20, | 


1780, had taken out Patent No. 1268, de-| 


scribing it as “‘a new method of composing} 
stained glass, of whatever colour, with un-| 
stained glass, whether crown, flint, or any | 
other sort, and making the same into tables | 
{t.e. sheets], thick vessels and ornaments, | 
and of producing thereby many curious works | 
which he conceives will be of great utility.” | 
The invention consisted in coating white | 
glass with a layer of_a different colour, | 


ornamental patterns being produced by 
cutting through the coloured layer to the 
white ground beneath. It had nothing 
to do with transferring engravings and 
staining them on glass as Dallaway 
erroneously states. 

Winston, in his ‘ Hints on Glass-Paint- 
ing,’ p. 25, remarks that the latest example 
of ruby glass with which he was acquainted 
occurred in Peckitt’s Lincoln Cathedral 
window. This was, however, one of the 
artist’s comparatively early works, and 
later his reds were produced by silver stain 
on kelp, ruby glass not being re-invented 
until 1826 by Bontemps. Examples of 


| Peckitt’s coloured glass either made by him, 


or more probably by others from his recipes, 
are to be seen in the kaleidoscope pattern 


| glazing which he inserted in windows in 


the minster and parish churches of York. 
These tints, which are very streaky and 
which have been made in small circular or 
“* crown” sheets, include a large range of dif- 
ferent colours, amongst which are opalescent 
and streaky ruby. These glasses were prob- 
ably nothing more than experiments and 
too streaky for use in anything but pattern 
glazing. The coloured glass he used in 
his figure windows Peckitt probably ob- 
tained from Stourbridge, for Dr. Pococke, 
in his ‘Travels Through England,’ tells 
us that on June 8, 1751 (in which year 
Peckitt was but twenty years of age), he 
“came to Stourbridge, famous for its glass- 
manufactures . glass coloured in 
liquid (melted) of all the capital colours 
in their several shades, and, if I mistake not, 
is a secret which they have here.’”’* 
Peckitt also introduced a new method, or 
what he evidently considered was a new 
method, of firing glass by means of coal 
fuel instead of wood or charcoal, and this 
he evidently guarded as a secret which 
he communicated to those willing to pay 
for it. It is difficult to understand wherein 
the novelty lies, as pit coals for firing 
enamels and glass are mentioned in ‘ The 
Handmaid to the Arts,’ a second edition 
of which was published in 1764. Peckitt’s 
improvement seems to have consisted in 
the use of Hagemoor?; coals. This secret 
process Peckitt issued in a somewhat novel 
* The writer is indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Harry J. Powell, late of the Whitefriars 
Glass Works, for drawing his attention to this 
passage, which previously was unknown to him. 
+ Newnes’s ‘Citizen’s Atlas and Gazetteer,’ ed. 
by Bartholomew, does not give any place of this 
name. 
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form, it being written in a minute hand Peckitt was not much of a figure draughts- 
which can only be read by the aid of a lens,| man and that the cartoons for most of his 
scratched with a quill or needle point out principal works were done, frequently in 
of a thin “‘ matt” or coat of white enamel the form of oil paintings, for him by others. 
on a piece of glass measuring only 3}in.|In his will he mentions “fourteen oil 
by 2}in. This, when laid on the studio! paintings of figures as large as life and other 
table or held casually in the hand, would) cartoon drawings,” and instructed that these 
not attract attention, as it appears to be! were to be sold, but what became of them 
nothing more than a small piece of ground is not known.  Peckitt’s ‘ Presentation in 
glass. It is entitled ‘‘ The Opperation of the Temple’ window at Oriel was designed 
staining and fluxing the colours on glass,” | by Dr. Wall of Worcester, the physician 
and was bought by the writer’s father, Mr.| and amateur artist previously mentioned. 
J. W. Knowles, along with some of Peckitt’s | According to Bryan’s ‘ Dict. of Painters,’ 
colours and enamels at the sale of his} Dr. Wali designed several other windows, 
effects in 1866. Peckitt also was some-| one of which is in the Bishop’s Palace at 
thing of an author, and wrote a technical | Hartlebury, Worcestershire. The Trinity 
treatise on glass-painting. This is no College Library window was designed by 
doubt referred to in his will when he be-; Giovanni Battista Cipriani (1728-1785) one 
queathed ‘‘ the little trunk and maniscript of the original members of the Royal 
book and drawings in it”’ to his daughter’ Academy. Peckitt, however, seems to have 
Harriot ; whilst later, in 1802, Mrs. Peckitt| worked chiefly from the cartoons or oil 
advertised in The York Herald for paintings of Biagio Rebecca (1735-1808), a 
June 5 that she had ‘ Manuscripts of) pupil of Cipriani who, entering the Academy 
the Art, &c., to dispose of.’”? The writer! schools in 1769, became an associate in 1771. 


of a life of Peckitt in The Furniture Gazette He is chiefly known for his decorative 


in 1877 stated that the artist had intended | 
publishing his treatise at 10 guis. per copy, 
but not enough subscribers coming for- 
ward the project was abandoned. 


Towards the end of his life he applied 
himself to and wrote many MSS. on divinity, 
though his ability in this direction was 
not equal to his industry; the writer’s 
father saw bundles of these documents 
offered for sale when his effects were dis- 
posed of. One of his efforts, however, in this 
direction, entitled ‘‘The Wonderful. 
Love of God to Man, or Heaven opened 
on Earth,” was published in 8vo in) 
1794, a copy of which is in the York) 
Minster Library. A portrait of Peckitt by 
John Raphael Smith (1752-1812) is cata- 
logued by Evans in his ‘ Catalogue of En- 
graved Portraits’; also by W. Boyne in 
his ‘ Yorkshire Library’ (privately printed), 
1869, but the present writer has hitherto 
been unable to hear of a copy. According 
to Laurence Binyon, ‘ Catal. of Drawings by 
British Artists in the British Museum,’ 
vol. iii., there is in that collection a ‘‘ Head 
of a Cherub cut out and pasted on a piece 
of paper inscribed ‘Head of Cherub de- 
signed and painted by the late Wm. Peckitt, 
York,’” executed in body colour. There are 
also many drawings for glass done either 
by or for Peckitt in the possession of Mr. 
George Milburn, the well-known sculptor 


of York. It would seem, however, that 


work at Somerset House, Windsor Castle, 
Audley End, and Harewood House. Bryan’s 
‘ Dict. of Painters’ makes no mention of 
Rebecca’s designs for glass, which were con- 
siderable. Those for the windows of New 
College will be noticed later. Two more 
of his original sketches for figures on glass 
are in the writer’s possession, to whom 
they were kindly presented by Mr. C. F. 
Bell, of the Ashmolean Museum. One of 
these is for the figure of Solomon in the 
south transept, York Minster. This figure 
had evidently been originally designed for 
some other building, as its companion 
figure is not to be seen amongst the other 
three figures at York. 

Peckitt made his will on May 11, 1794. He 
divided his property in the way of real estate 
into three portions, each of approximately 
one thousand pounds value, which he gave to 
his wife and two daughters. To his wife 
he bequeathed two houses in Cumberland 
Row (now New Street) and his Marygate 
cottages; to his daughter Mary Rowntree, 
two houses in Cumberland Row and the 
Davygate House; and to his daughter 
Harriot, in trust until she became twenty- 
one years of age, a house in Cumberland 
Row and the whole of the Friar’s Walls 
houses and gardens. His scientific instru- 
ments and books he divided evenly between 
his two daughters. To his brother Henry 
Peckitt one guinea; “as he has sufficient 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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of property I hope he will not be offended | 
I have not left him more.” To his son-in- | 
law John Rowntree a similar sum. The will 
is sealed with a seal representing a scroll 
or roll wound round a rod with the motto 
“*A Deo lux.” Will proved Feb. 14, 1797. 
Peckitt died on Oct. 14, 1795, and an 
obituary notice appeared in The York 
Chronicle of the following day, which has 
been reprinted by Hargrove in his ‘ History 
of York,’ vol. ii., p. 71 n. He was buried 
in the chancel of St. Martin-cum-Gregory, 
Micklegate. His widow, who survived him 
thirty-one years and who had helped him 
in his work, erected a window in the north 
aisle to his memory, which represents a 
large funeral urn with the following in- 
scription beneath :—‘“‘ Sacred to the memory 


of William Peckitt of this City, Glass- |. 


Painter and Stainer, who died 14th -Oct., 
1795, aged 64, and whose remains are 
deposited in the chancel. He was a most 
affectionate husband, Tender Parent, and 
Pious Christian. This window was designed 
and executed. by his afflicted widow, 1796.” 
The sentence “he was a most affectionate 
husband,” &c., was either a stock phrase 
of the period or was copied direct from his 
obituary notice, as the two are practically 
identical. 

Mrs. Peckitt died on Jan. 11, 1826, and 
Harriot .Peckitt died at the venerable age 
of 90 in 1866. A letter from her appeared 
in The Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1817, 
p. 391, stating that she considered “ that 
much injustice has been done to my Father’s 
memory in the Rev. Jas. Dallaway’s ‘ Ob- 
servations on English Architecture,’’’ and 
taking the author of that unreliable publi- 
cation to task for his many misstatements | 


and inaccuracies. Jouw A. KNOWLES. 
(To be continued.) 


PASSING STRESS. 
241, 263, 283, 303, 325, 348.) 


to. repeat, has long been 
stiffening to the generally 
early syllable accenting. A hundred years 
ago Madame de Staél held, that, not- 
withstanding French _ self-satisfaction in 
la clarté francaise, English was no _ less 
clear in expression*; but she held that 


* The German Grimm, not long after her day, 
so great a lover of his native tongue, thought 
that ‘‘in wealth, good sense, closeness of struc- 
ture, no other language now spoken deserves to 


ix. 


(See 12 S. 


ENGLISH, so 
hardening 


its pronunciation was invented by people 
with defective gullets. A century pre- 
ceding, Swift (in his 1712 ‘ Proposal for 
Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining 
[z.e., fixing] the English Tongue’) blamed 
“the poets from the time of the Restora- 
tion ’—but did not Milton himself write 
*d, ’r, and th’? which (though Milton 
printed ‘‘ flow’ry’’ and ‘‘ edg’d’”’) Professor 
Saintsbury fancies that Milton did not so 
pronounce; yet did not the present Povt 
Laureate write, with intent of baser sound, 
not only “ flow’ry ’’ but ‘‘ faln ” for “ fallen,” 
in his ‘Demeter’ ?—blamed the poets for 
“that barbarous custom of abbreviating 
words,” forming, so Milton himself main- 
tained, ‘“‘such harsh inharmonious sounds 
as none but a northern ear would endure. 
; This perpetual disposition to shorten 
our words by retrenching the vowels,* is 
nothing else but a tendency to lapse into 
the barbarity of those northern nations 
from whom we are descended.”’t+ Milton, 
in the seventeenth century, urged that 
English “‘ speech be fashioned to 
a distinct and clear pronunciation, as near 
as may be to the Italian, especially in the 
vowels :— 
Spenserian vowels that elope with ease 
And float along like birds o’er summer seas. 

The cause that so lamentably the pronun- 
ciation is otherwise, the great English 
artist Milton found in the fact that ‘ we 
Englishmen being far northerly do not 


* Puttenham’s ‘Arte of English Poesie’ 
(1588) notes, what ‘‘ Elizabethan ”’ poets of course 
exemplified: réminératiin “makes a_ couple 
of good dactils”’ ; a good spondeus 
and a good dactil”’ ;_ récapttilatisn, two dactils, 
and a syllable overplus.”’ 

In this, anyway, Keats, among moderns, going 
back to older poets, had right instinct :— 

“* Echo into ob-li-vi-on, he said.” 
“Tt feels E-ly-si-an, how rich to me.” 
(‘ Endymion.’) 

It was Shakespeare’s way :—I hate him for 
he is a Chris-ti-an ” (‘ M. of V.,’ I. iii. 42). And 
Ben Jonson’s :—‘‘ As whether a Chris-ti-an may 
hawk or hunt ”’ (‘ Alchemist,’ ITI. ii.). 


+ Then— 


tulerunt 
Nos nequiores ; 

for, hear the German (of which Swift thought), 
in Compliment, Mineral, Mantel, Ocean, Omnibus, 
Jason, Satan, and the words ending -tion; and 
then the English approachings to compl’ment, 
min’ral, mantl, osh’n, bus, Jas’n, Sat’n, 
*shn. As Aubrey de Vere said, in effect: you 
may say hist’ry, mem’ry; but they are bad 
English, because they are barbarously-inclined 
speech. 


be compared with English.” 


t Keats, ‘ Epistle to Cowden Clarke.’ : 
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W. F. P. StockKLey. 


Dr. JOHNSON AND SHELLEY.—The last 
sentence in Shelley’s essay ‘A Defence of 
Poetry’ is the famous line, “‘ Poets are the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world.” 
With the difference of the widely qualifying 
word “ unacknowledged ”’ there is a remark- 
able sirailarity between this and a sentence 
in Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas’ (chap. x., 
‘Imlac’s History continued : A Disserta- 
tion on Poetry’), “‘He must write as the 
interpreter of nature and the legislator of 
mankind.” Can Shelley have had this 
in his mind, consciously or unconsciously, 
when writing his well-known line ? The 
likeness is striking, even if both were 
echoing the sentiments of an earlier classic, 
as, for example, the central idea in such 
sentences from Horace’s ‘ Art of Poetry’ as 
these, “ Poets wish either to give profit or 
pleasure, to say {things both pleasant and 


the many letters addressed to George 
Daniels, editor of Cumberland’s Plays, &c., 
I transcribe the following as it affords in- 
formation hitherto unpublished and_ not 
available in any other form :— 
3, Cadogan Street, 
Sloane Street, 
June 10, 1841. 

My Dear Daniels, 

As a brother author, and quondam (sic) brother 
Editor, I feel no hesitation in intruding on you 
sans cérémonic, but avail myself at once of the 
Freemasonry of our craft, without introduction. 
My object is get an introduction from you. 

You may possibly be aware that amongst other 
unkindnesses Fate has, for some time past, 
visited me with the crowning calamity of blind- 
ness. You know the Theatrical profession, and 
will not wonder that they have seized the oppor- 
tunity of rendering this most distressing of all 
mortal privations, still more distressing by taking 
every possible advantage of me, and rendering 
my theatrical pursuits little better than a sine- 
cure. I feel so disgusted with their cold heart- 
ishness (sic), that I do not intend to place any 
further dependence in them. 
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I had reserved a certain number of Pieces, of 
which I had printed a limited number in octavo, 
intending to form a selection of the best of my 
Dramatic Works, in six volumes. Abandoning 
this resolution, and having no means of circu- 
lating the octavo copies I had printed, I wish to 
sell the copy and acting right of these Pieces to 
some respectable Drama/tist], and I can: think 
of none better than your own. There are about 
ten of them, of the major part of which, no copy 
has ever been sold, as of some of them the title 
page, and preface have never been printed— 
the following is a list of them :— 

The Heart of London—<Adelphi. 
Tarnation Strange—Strand. 

Kiss and The Rose—Victoria, &c. 
How to take up a Bill—Do. 
Bringing Home the Bride—Adelphi. 
Sam Weller—Strand. 

Birthday Dinner—Victoria, &c. 
Nicholas Nickleby—Strand. 

The Winterbottoms—Strand. 

And The Tobit’s Dog—Strand. 

Of all these you could have printed copies to 
compose from, with the exception of Nicholas 
Nickleby — this reprint would save much trouble 
and expense. I have never sold a dozen copies 
of any one of them, with the exception of Sam 
Weller, and of this I sold about nine hundred, 
so my octavo copies would not interfere. 

Now my Dear Daniels, if you will take pity 
upon a poor blind, undone devil of a Dramatist, 
and use your good offices with Cumberland, to 
make me a bid for the copy and acting right of 
these Pieces, and Iam not at all exorbitant in 
my expectations, you might possibly be the 
means of my regaining a portion of my sight and 
that one good action, would absolve you from all 
the dramatic and other sins, you have ever com- 
mitted—you can have no idea my good fellow 
of the disheartening disadvantages, and de-, 
pressing | influence] of having to combat, blind, with | 
want and illness. God send you never may have | 
an idea—it is terrible ! 

I have been forced to give up housekeeping 
after twenty years, and retreat here. If I had 
known your exact direction I should have sent 
you by the Parcel Delivery Company, copies of 
the Pieces, IT have enumerated above, from which 
you may be able to form a correct judgement— 
but if you feel inclined, as I am sure you will, 
to do me a good turn in this matter, you will 
send me word by what means I may convey them 
to you, and what likelihood there is of our doing 
business together. 

I send to you in preference to making a direct 
application to Cumberland, knowing there is 
nothing like a mutual friend on these occasions. 

Waiting your reply 
Believe me 
My dear Daniels 
Very truly yours 
W. MONCRIEFFe 


George Daniels, Esq., 
&e., &e., &. 
I ‘fear it must be inferred the appeal 
failed, as the plays listed are not included 
in,the series published by Cumberland. 


ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


A Mopest EpirapPH OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CrentuRY.—The eighteenth century was not 
noted for the modesty of its epitaphs—the 
virtues and graces of the deceased are 
usually dwelt on with no sparing hand. In 
New Alresford Church the tablet I saw 
on the south wall arrested my attention 
by its modest reticence. It may be worth 
recording in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

In expectatione 
Diei supremi, 
prope jacet 
Johannes Lake, 
Natus 7s, 6, 1690 
Denatus 7s, 21, 1759 
Qualis erat 
Dies iste 
indicabit. 
W. CourTHOPE FoRMAN. 


A BEETHOVEN Prano.—A clipping from 
a Hungarian paper, now some months 
old, states that last December the Archduke 
Joseph presented to the Hungarian National 
Academy of Music in Budapest a piano 
which had been given by the Archduke’s 
family to Beethoven, but after the death 
of the composer had found its way to the 
mansion at Martonvdsar and back into the 
Archduke’s possession. L. L. K. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


FLURDEGLAIUR.”—What sort of flower 
or vegetable is a flurdeglaiur ? : 

It occurs in the Chartulary of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Dublin; Calendar of State Papers, 
vol. i., p. 166 :—‘‘ Transcrip- 
tion Carte Radulpi de Sancto 
Fagano,”’ which at the end is 
sealed with his own seal, 

**Sigillum Radulfi de Sain 
Fagan, et est rotundum- 
sigillum habens in medio 
flurdeglaiur,” and is dated in 
the month of May a.p. 1312. 

‘Cassell’s French Dictionary’ gives 
glaieul, n. m. (bot.), gladiole, sword-grass, 
corn-flag, iris, &c.; —- des marais; gladwin 
iris, yellow water-flag. 8. 


Tom Mostryn.—Where and when was 
this gifted artist born ? 
URIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
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THe MaccaBEEs: THE SPARTANS AND 
THE JEWwS.—In the I. Maccabees, ch. xii., 
ver. 20, we find :— 

Arius, King of the Spartans, to Onias, the 
Chief Priest, greeting: It hath been found in 
writing concerning the Spartans and the Jews 
that they are brethren, and that they are of the 
stock of Abraham ! 

Can anyone throw a light upon the 
above assertion that the Spartans were 
descended from Abraham ? 


E. F. OAKELEY. 


SURNAMES AS CHRISTIAN NAMES.—Lower, 
in ‘ Patronymica Britannica ’ (London,1860), 
Pp. XXxv. says, on the authority of Fuller’s 
*‘Worthies,’ vol. i., p. 160, that surnames 
were not used as Christian names prior to 
the Reformation. The reference to Fuller 
could not be traced in the edition consulted 
by me, but may have been overlooked. 
The statement is certainly borne out by 
the Christian names of the ancient men 
in the lists of “‘ Worthies.”” Would “ Janet 
Nares Lydgate” be a possible name for 
a woman born in the fourteenth century ? 


PincuBeck.—Edward, or Christopher (the 
second), makers of clocks and toys, sons of 
the inventor of the metal named after him. 
Can any reader refer to any advertisements 
issued by either of the brothers specifying 
_ the articles they made? I am acquainted 

with one which appeared in The Daily Post, 
July 11, 1733, but want something later. 
Christopher died in 1783. C. J. P. 


ARTICLE CONTRASTING OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE.—Could any reader kindly give the 
reference to an article that appeared two 
or three years ago in The Daily News on 
the contrasts between the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, or in default of 
that article any essay or book comparing 
or contrasting the two universities. 

(Canon) F. Dormer PIERCE, 
Vicar of Brighton. 


Eart or Essex 1585.— 
Will one of your readers kindly tell me 
what is meant by “the Earl of Essex’s 
expedition to Holland in 1585” ? 

WItson. 

[Essex served as ‘* general of the horse ”’ to the 
expedition under Leicester sent by Elizabeth 
in, 1585 to support the States-General against 
Philip of Spain.] 


Davip WyYKEHAM MArRTIN.—Any par- 
ticulars about David Wykeham Martin, 
said to have been private secretary to the 
Earl of Carlisle at Castle Howard circa 
the thirties of last century .and to have 
been educated at Winchester College, would 
be welcome. PENRY LEwIs. 


VERBALIZED SURNAMES. — By this un- 
usual conjunction of words I mean surnames 
which serve as verbs to denote various 
occupations, such as to macadamize roads, 
to mercerize cotton, to fullerize, to mes- 
merize, to boycott, to burke. Slightly 
removed from these well-known examples 
some diseases also go under the names of 
Bright's disease, Grey’s disease, &c. Can 
any reader enlarge these meagre lists ? 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Norrinc Barn Farm.—On a map of 
London printed in the year 1863 for an 
application to Parliament for an extension 
of the Metropolitan Railway there appear 
a number of farm-houses with footpaths 
through the fields occupied therewith. One 
of these farms, situate between Notting Hill 
and Wormwood Scrubs, is described on the 
map as “ Notting Farm.” <A crayon draw- 
ing, obtained elsewhere, of a rural scene is 
entitled ‘ Notting Barn Farm’ and signed 
by the artist—Riley, 1869. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ say if the Notting Farm of 
London was known by the latter name ? 
The railway map shows a footpath north- 
wards, dividing the Notting Farm house 
and what may be taken to have been the 
barn and other farm buildings. 


Mrs. Hunn, MorHer GEORGE Can- 
ninc.—After the death, in 1771, of George 
Canning pére, father of the statesman, Mrs. 
Canning (née Mary Ann Costello) married 
Samuel Reddish, the actor, who died 1785 : 
and afterwards Richard Hunn, a silk mercer 
of Plymouth. By her third marriage she 
had issue Frederick Hunn, Capt. R.N. 
(born 1789, died 1862; married, 1814, 
Frances Emma, only daughter of Admiral 
Francis Pickmore, Governor of Newfound- 
land, 1816-1818), and two surviving daugh- 
ters, both of whom married. Can any 
reader supply the date of the Reddish- 
Hunn marriage, or particulars of Richard 
Hunn’s birth and parentage ? 

FRED R. GALE. 


Selby, Gerrards Cross. 
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WRITERS : Dates oF BIRTH BerwEEN THE DEVIL AND THE. DEEP 


AND DEATH WANTED.—To my great sur- 
prise, I have failed to find dates, in any of 
the variety of reference books in our great 
New York Public Library, about many of 
the well-known English writers. 

Even the ‘D.N.B.’ and ‘Who’s Who’ 
fail, and I turn to ‘N. & Q.’ in hopes of 
better results, 

Can any reader give me dates (years) of 
birth and death of any of the following 
persons ?— 

Andrew Lang. 

Anne Fraser Tytler. 


Chas. H. Ross (“ Ally Sloper’’); he was 


b. 1853. 

Miss Charlotte Tucker, ‘‘ A. L. O. E.’’ 

James Greenwood, ‘“The Amateur 
Casual.” 

W. H. Davenport Adams, b. 1828. 

W. ABBATT. 

[Andrew Lang, b. 1844; d. 1912. 

Charlotte Tucker, b. 1821; d. 1893. 

Charles Henry Ross, b. c. 1842; d. 1897 (see 
Boase, ‘ Modern English Biography,’ vol. vi.).] 


Rusprni.—James Bladen Ruspini was 
admitted to Westminster School Jan. 20, 
1779, and George Ruspini June 2, 1779. 


The former was the eldest son of the Cheva- 


lier Bartholomew Ruspini, of Pall Mall, 
surgeon dentist to the Prince Regent, 
and carried on his father’s business. Any 
information concerning these Ruspinis 
would be of service. G. F. R. B. 


ABERCROMBIE OR ABERCROMBY.—Alex- 
ander Abercromby was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1748, aged 10, and James 
Abercromby in 1720, aged 13. Any in- 
formation about them is desired. 

GF. R.B. 


Assot.—Mordecai Abbot was admitted 
to Westminster School in 1748, aged 10, 
and Sloper Abbot in 1718, aged 8. Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to 
identify these Abbots? Their parentage 
is not given in the admissions. 

G. FOR. B. 


‘THE PRIvATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYE- 
crort.’—Can anyone inform me whether 
‘The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft ’ 
represent in fact Gissing’s own life. If so, 
it is difficult to understand how he foretold 
his own death. : 

Also, where and how did he die and how 
long after receiving his legacy ? 

A. EGERTON. 


| SEA.”—What is the fons et origo of this ex- 
pression ? 

| THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST. 

| The Well House, Giggleswick-in-Craven, Yorks. 


[This has often been discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
The fullest answers will be found at 9S. viii. 48, 
where Q. V. gives the earliest quotation for the 
phrase in the ‘ N.E.D.’—from Col. Robert Monro 
'(1637). It is also quoted from a letter of 1697. 
| Mr. HOLDEN MAcMICHAEL suggests that the phrase 
'was adopted by the Royalists in allusion to 
| Cromwell—‘‘ the deep C.” The phrase is also 
| found as ‘‘ Between the Devil and the Dead sea.” 
| At 8 S. xi. 336, V. R. points out that it is the 
| English equivalent of ‘“‘ inter sacrum et saxum.’’] 


Str. CHRISTOPHER AND THE CHRIST CHILD. 
'—An ancient brass in Weeke Church, Win- 
‘chester. Are there any similar to be found 
‘elsewhere in England ? C. B. Evans. 
| Beechcroft, Berwick Road, Shrewsbury. 


Dr. Wurirrensury.—Is anything known 
of Dr. Whittenbury, an eminent surgeon of 

|Liverpool. He married in 1790(?) Lydia 

| Elizabeth Dinwiddie ? Who were the parents 

of this Whittenbury ? 

| R. D. WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 


HERALDIC: THE HetmMetT.—In the arms 
of Sir Thomas Grosvenor, Baronet, on the 
cover of Mr. Gatty’s very interesting work, 
‘Mary Davies and the Manor of Ebury,’ 
the helmet appears to be that of an Esquire. 
From this it would appear that during the 
|seventeenth century it was not the practice 
'to depict the helmet in different ways in 
| onan to denote the rank of the bearer. 
| At what period did this practice first 
|come into general use ? 
| FREDERIC CROOKS. 


AGNETA JOHNSTON.—Who the 
parents and grandparents of Agneta John- 

‘ston of York, who married (3rd_ wife) Charles 
‘Yorke, b. Dec. 30, 1722, Lord Chancellor 
‘Jan. 17,1770 (Baron Morden). She died 

| Dec. 31, 1820. M. B. 


IsaABELLA RoOUTLEDGE.—I want the 
‘parents and grandparents of Isabella Rout- 
‘ledge, who married Samuel Swinton, Bengal 

Civil Service, died 1839. I believe her 
‘father was an Indian civilian. M. B. 


Lapy Mapce of Du 
Maurier’s books has an introduction by 
“his cousin, Lady Madge Plunket.” I 
‘am told this is a pen-name; can any one 
| tell me the real name ? 


BurRpDOcK. 
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AN ANECDOTE ABOUT CROMWELL’S 
oF Diptomacy.—In ‘The Provi- 
dence of God Illustrated’ (Leeds, 1835, and 
quoted in Pike’s ‘Quaker Anecdotes,’ 
Nottingham, 1880, pp. 23, 24) there is a 
story about Oliver’s vigorous “ diplomacy.” 
A Quaker had lost a vessel through unjust 


confiscation by the French in time of peace. | 
On complaining to the Protector, he was. 


sent to Paris with a letter to Mazarin. 
Cromwell told him to wait three days only 
for complete compensation, and notify 
Mazarin that he had orders to return to 
London at the end of that time. The Friend 
returned without the money. Whereupon 
Cromwell seized several French ships, sold 
them, paid the Quaker his price and then 
gave the balance to the French Ambassador, 
who now heard of the transaction for the 
first time! Is this story true ? 
ALBERT J. EDMUNDs. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


REFERENCE WANTED (TENNYSON).—Where 
did Tennyson allude to “the garnet-headed 
yaffingale ” ? J. R. H. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Could anyone complete 
the following lines and say who wrote them ? 
Matthew Arnold has been searched in vain. 

“ Beneath the stream shallow and light 

Of what we say we feel, 
There flows ... 
Of what we think we feel, 
- +. strong, obscure and deep, 
Of what we feel indeed.” 
C. R. G. 


Replies. 
THOMAS STUKELEY. 
(12 8. ix. 191, 235, 255, 278, 336.) 


THomas, who was born about 1525, 
was the third of the five sons of Sir 
Hugh Stucley of Affeton, though the 
report was current in his lifetime, and 
was probably spread by himself, that he 
was an illegitimate son of Henry VIII. 
He was also in the habit of alluding to King 
Charles IX. of France as his uncle. Dr. 
Joyce is in error in speaking of the year 
1579, of “‘ a small squadron of three ships,”’ 
and of ‘** 700 Italian soldiers.’ Six hundred 
soldiers, mostly Tuscans but including some 
Corsican bandits, sailed with Stucley, who 
had been created Marquis of Leinster by 


the Pope, from Port’ Ercole on Feb. 3,, 


1578, on board a ship of 800_tons burden, 


named the San Giovanni Battista, which 
was considered large enough to take the 
whole expedition, including some Irish 
priests and students, to Ireland. Her owner 
was Signor Antonio Spinola, and her captain 
Nicol6 Carregha, both of Genoa. She 
reached Cascaes on April 18. On the way 
Stucley had picked up 100 additional 
Spanish soldiers. Immediately on_ his 
arrival he asserted his intention of serving 
with King Sebastiaéo in Africa for two or 
three months, but on April 26 wrote to the 
Pope, the Cardinal of Como (Tolomeo 
Galli), the Nuncio of Spain (Filippo Sega), 
and the Archdeacon of Cambrai (Owen 
Lewis) from Lisbon announcing his arrival 
without telling them of his intention except 
vaguely. On May 3 the King reviewed the 
troops, on May 5 Stucley went ashore to a 
house in Lisbon which the King had given 
him, and before May 23 the soldiers were 
disembarked and sent to garrison a terra- 
zuola called Déiras, 10 miles from Lisbon. 
On June 18 the Cardinal of Como wrote 
to Bishop Sega explicitly consenting on 
conditions to the employment of Stucley’s 
forces by the King of Portugal. It is difficult 
to see what else could have been done. 
The Cardinal, like every one else, was well 
aware that it was quite useless for Stucley 
to go to Ireland without Fitzmaurice, and 
it was not known precisely where the latter 
was, nor when he meant to cross to Ireland. 
In the meantime .the troops could not be 
kept at Lisbon eating their heads off and 
quarrelling among themselves. If the King 
would take them away and pay their wages 
for three months and give the Pope an 
equivalent number of soldiers on his return, 
there was some chance that Fitzmaurice 
would then be in Ireland and the expedition 
could proceed. Otherwise it would have to 
be abandoned. 

Moreover, ever since leaving Port’ Ercole 
Stucley had had constant quarrels with 
the Irish ecclesiastics who accompanied the 
expedition. Mgr. Roberto Fontana, the 
Collector of Portugal, reported that none 
of them had ever had a good word for 
Stucley, who had no possessions or friends 
in Ireland and was hated as an Englishman. 
He says in another letter that ‘* between 
these two nations there is a natural hatred 
which cannot be either in fact covered up 
nor yet dissimulated.” 

As is well known Stucley lost his life 


on Aug. 4, 1578, in the battle of Al Kasr 
‘al Kebir, or, in Portuguese, Alcacar-Quibir. 


— 
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According to an account sent to Rome by 
his paymaster, Sebastiano di San Joseppi, 
who had stayed behind at Lisbon, very 
early in the battle “a cannon-ball took 
off his legs.’” However, one Helia (? Hely or 
Healey), an old servant of Stucley’s (who 
was captured by the Moors, but managed 
to escape with the connivance of the 
alcaid his master, a rich renegade of Ragusa, 
and arrived at Lisbon April 21, 1579), 
told Mgr. Fontana that Stucley was wounded 
by a scimitar, when far from his troops, 
and also by a harquebus, fired apparently by 
his own men, who hated him. 

‘The Battell of Alcazar,’ printed in 
1594, and reprinted in 1907, and generally 
ascribed to George Peele, is a play entirely 
destitute of authority as history. For 
example, the Irish bishop who accompanied 
Stucley to Lisbon, who in reality was 
Donough Oge O’Gallagher, Bishop of Killala 
(Sept. 4, 1570), and afterwards (March 23, 
1580) Bishop of Down, is referred to as 
“the reverent lordly bishop of saint 
Asses,” 7.¢e., St. Asaph; Stucley is said to 
have arrived there ‘“ with seven shippes, 
two pinnaces, and six thousand men” ; 
the Pope is alluded to as ‘‘ Pope Gregorie 
the seventh”; and in the account of the 
battle it is stated that :— 

The left or middle battell of Italians 

And German horsemen Stul“ley doth command ; 
and that he was slain by two of his Italian 
captains named Ionas and Hercules. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ASTLEY’S AND SANGER’s Circusss (12 S. 
ix. 329).—Astley’s was taken over by 
Mr. George Sanger in 1873, who retained 
it for circus performances till it was closed 
in 1895. George Sanger—who called him- 
self *‘ Lord ’” George Sanger as an advertise- 
ment at the suggestion of Mr. George R. 
Sims—was, it will be recalled, brutally mur- 
dered in his 85th year at Park Farm, Finch- 
ley, by one of his employees named Cooper, 
in November, 1911. The murderer commit- 
ted suicide on the Great Northern Railway 
between Highgate and Crouch End before he 
could be arrested. According to ‘ Fifty 
Years of a Londoner’s Life,’ by H. G. Hibbert, 
the house known as Astley’s vanished before 
street improvements in 1902. 

WILLOUGHBy MAycock. 


After being burned down on Aug. 16,1794, 
and again on Sept. 2, 1803, Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre, re-erected in horse shoe shape, was 


opened on Easter Monday, 1804. The elder 
Astley died in 1814 and the younger in 1821, 
when the premises became Davis’s Amphi- 
theatre. The original name persisted, how- 
ever, while the circus was run by successive 
owners, until Sanger removed there, in 1873, 
from the Agricultural Hall at Islington. 
J. DE CastTRo. 


Philip Astley, born in 1742, opened 
a wooden unroofed circus in Lambeth, in 
what is now the Westminster Bridge Road, 
in 1770. Subsequently it was roofed and 
otherwise improved and became known as 
the Royal Grove Theatre, though not under 
the royal egis in any way. The Royal Grove 
Theatre was burnt to the ground on Aug, 24, 
1794, and shortly rebuilt, and in 1798, under 
royal patronage, was re-opened as Astley’s 
Royal Amphitheatre. On Sept. 2, 1803, as 
Toone (‘ Chr. Hist.’ ii., p. 514) records :— 

The Amphitheatre belonging to Messrs. Astley 
took fire in consequence of the negligence of the 
persons whose duty it was to see the lights care- 
fully extinguished ; the immense quantity of com- 
bustible matter for fireworks, &c., caused the 
flames to rage with astonishing fury, and eventu- 
ally burnt the whole fabric to the ground,‘together 
with upwards of 40 other houses. 

It was rebuilt in 1804. Astley established 
19 equestrian theatres, including buildings 
at Paris and Dublin, and the Olympic 
Pavilion in Newcastle Street, Strand, which 
he sold to Robert William Elliston in 1812 for 
£2,800. This, as the Olympic Theatre, sur- 
vived until about 22 yearsago. Astley died 
in Paris in 1814, and his son died also in 
Paris in 1821. The Amphitheatre was still 
in existence in 1871, when it was leased by 
John and George Sanger. I do not know 
when it was demolished. John Sanger, 
having dissolved partnership with his 
brother, died Aug. 22, 1889, but his business 
was taken over by his eldest son John, and 
afterwards by his second son Lord George. 
Lord George Sanger’s Circus still goes round 
the country, though I believe the eponymous 
hero to be dead, and that it has no per- 
manent local habitation. There are bio- 
graphies of P. Astley, R. W. Elliston, and 
J. Sanger in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


* Astley’s”’ is the subject of one of the 
immortal ‘Sketches by Boz’; there are 
eight views of it in the Crace Collection 
(Catalogue, pp. 650-651). It is now extinct ; 
it was taken over by Sanger in 1873. “‘ Lord ” 
John Sanger is buried in Margate Cemetery. 


| 
| 
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See also ‘ Old and New London,’ vol. vi., and 
Thomas Frost’s ‘ Circus Life and Circus Cele- 
brities.’ J. ARDAGH, 


Astley’s was burned down for the third 
time in June, 1841, while under the manage- 
ment of Ducrow. In the following year was 
erected the Amphitheatre which, 31 years 
later, in 1873, was taken by Sanger. Sanger’s 
Circus still tours during the summer months, 
its winter quarters being near Horley. 

Frep. R. GALE. 


“* Astley’s ”’ as a circus has ceased to exist. 
Sangers still continue the tenting business 
in the person of the grandson of John Sanger. 
He was in Aberdeen this summer with his 
circus, and claimed that it started at Aberdeen 
100 years ago, but no satisfactory proof was 
given that such was the case. Between the 
Astley and Sanger ownership of the Surrey 
Circus there were many proprietors, the two 
most notable being Ducrow and William 
Cooke. 

The late George Sanger, shortly before his 
death, contributed a history of his family’s 
connexion with the circus business to a 
weekly paper, the name of which I forget, 
and regret I did not preserve the articles. 
They were most interesting and exceed- 
ingly well expressed. Among other matters 
he described how, when he and his brother 
John dissolved partnership, they divided 
£100,000 worth of property without the aid 
of lawyers or valuers by simply taking share 
and share about of the stud and properties. 

If G. F. Witson wants further informa- 
tion about circus matters he should consult 
‘Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,’ by 
Thomas Frost, ‘ Recollections of an Eques- 
trian, by C. W. Montagu, and Wallet’s 
* Reminiscences.’ 

Mr. Frost does not mention one of the 
most famous of them all, Thomas Ord, but 
in the current number of The Scottish Field 
will be found a full account of this very 
popular entertainer. Sangers changed the 
name of Astley’s to ‘The Grand National 
Amphitheatre,” but to Londoners it was 
always Astley’s.”’ 

Aberdeen. JAMES LAING. 

NEwELLt (‘“‘ OnPHEUs C. KERR ”’) 
(12 8S. ix. 273, 313).—Robert Henry Newell, 
who wrote as “Orpheus C. Kerr” and 
** Avery {Glibun”’ (‘‘ A very glib ’un”’), was 
born in 1836 and died in 1901. 


BURDOCK. 


Dr. Firretp ALLEN (12 S. ix. 329).—He 
was collated to the Archdeaconry of St. 
Albans, Oct. 14, 1738, and held it until 
transferred to that of Middlesex in May, 
1741. The latter dignity he retained until 
his death, April 26, 1764. 

He held in succession four prebendal stalls 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral: (i.) Sneating, 1734- 
1736; (ii.) Rugmere, 1736-1738 ; (iii.) Mora, 
1738-1743; (iv.) St. Pancras, 1743-1764. 
He was also rector of SS. Anne and Agnes, 
London, from 1736 till his death, and vicar 
of St. Paul’s, Hammersmith, from 1740 to 
1751, and during the later years of his life 
was sub-dean of the Chapel Royal. 

He was the son of one Ralph Allen of Oxford 
and educated at Westminster, from which 
school he was elected to Christ Church. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


ReBeEcca GODSALVE (12 S. ix. 170, 218).— 
I may perhaps supplement Mr. YouNGER’s 
note by stating that, if my memory serves 
me correctly, Godsalve is the name of a well- 
known working-class family at Wanstead, 
Essex, with which parish they have been 
identified, I think, for more than a century. 
At over 3,000 miles from all my papers I 
cannot confirm or give details of this state- 
ment, but I give it for what it may be worth. 

EDWARD FULLER. 
Sarator, S.E. Russia. 


Batus or Tanks (12 ix. 
310).—It may interest Mr. H. C. ANDREWS 
to know that specimens of these receptacles 
have been met with and seen in use as feed- 
ing troughs for pigs and other cattle in farm- 
yards in outlaying districts in Northumber- 
land and Cumberland on the line of the old 
Roman Wall. 

I came across one a few years ago (and 
no doubt it is there now) at Housteads (the 
Roman camp and station of ‘ Borcovicus”’). 
This receptacle lies just outside the camp, 
which is situate in a bleak and isolated spot 
on the wild fells of Northumberland near 
Bardon Mill. It is of quarried stone about 
5ft. long, 33ft. wide and 2}ft. deep, as far 
as I can remember, and with a sloping 


bottom. Some antiquarians say it was 
used by the Romans for salting their 
meat, but an old shepherd who was 


born (and lives ?) in a lonely cottage near 
by the camp told me his father, also his 
grandfather, always described it as a bath 
in which the Roman soldiers of the legions 
washed their Scottish prisoners before taking 
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them into their camp. The ends and sides 
are much worn in places, showing distinct 
traces of where the Roman soldiers used 
it for sharpening their knives and other 
weapons. 

It is cracked through the centre, and no 
wonder, as doubtless it has lain in this 
exposed position for many, many centuries. 

A. A. FLASHBOURNE. 


ArtemMus Warp” (12 S. ix. 310).— 
W. B. H. asks, ‘‘Is ‘ Artemas,’ or ‘ Arte- 
mus,’ or are both spellings, correct ?”” 

Whatever present usage may determine, 
there can be no doubt that historically 
“ Artemas’’ is the right form. ‘Aprepas 
occurs in. Greek inscriptions and was the 
name of a friend of St. Paul (Epist. to 
Titus iii. 12). In its Latin dress Artemas 
or Ariema is found in Varro and in many in- 
scriptions. 

It would seem that ‘‘ Artemus’”’ is 
a modern (? American) form, due to the 
*“‘neutral’’ pronunciation of the vowel in 
its final syllable, and, perhaps, in part to the 
analogy of proper names ending in, -us. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


‘BUTTER GOES MAD TWICE A YEAR” 
(1258. ix. 330).—It is always pleasant to have 
occasion to turn to Swift’s * Polite Conver- 
sation.’ We get this in Dialogue I. :— 

Neverout: Miss, the Weather is so hot, that 
my Butter melts on my Bread. 

Lady Answerall: Why, Butter, I’ve heard ’em 
say, is mad twice a Year. 

In Vincent Stuckey Lean’s ‘ Collectanea,’i., 
p. 435, the saying is quoted from Ray’s 
* Collection of English Proverbs,’ 1678 :— 

Butter is mad twice a year, Once in summer 
heat, when it is too thin and fluid; and once in 
the cold of winter, when it is too hard to spread. 

Ray has a curious saying among ‘ Pro- 
verbial Observations Concerning Hus- 
bandry, &¢.’ :— 

Butter’s once a year in the cow’s horn. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


Vipa’s ‘ GAME OF CHEss’ (12 S. ix. 332).— 
These further English translations are taken 
from the British Museum Catalogue of 
Printed Books :— 

‘Scacchia ludus: chesse play, translated into 
English verse by G. B.,’ 1597. 

Transl. by Mr. [W.] Erskine, 1636. 

Transl. by S. Pullein, Dublin, 1750. 

Translation, Eton, 1769. 

Transl. [by A. Murphy], Amsterdam, 1876. 

Translation, Oxford, 1778. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


Maxine Bricks wirnout Srraw (12 8. 
ix. 331).—The straw, like many more at 
first sight seemingly useless ingredients 
such as are frequently to be found in 
medieval recipes and secrets, is probably 
capable of scientific explanation. The 
addition of straw would, in the case of sun- 
dried bricks, contribute towards even drying 
and prevent warping. If the bricks were 
burnt the straw would tend to prevent 
blowing.” Theophilus ; in his ‘ Diversarum 
Artium Schedula’ (twelfth century), instructs 
that the clay for making the arched roof 
of a glass-painter’s kiln should be mixed 
with horse-dung and dry hay in the pro- 
portion of three to one. This would make 
the mixture porous and prevent cracking. 
Fletcher, Russell and Co., the well-known 
gas engineers, recommend that the roofs 
of kilns and furnaces, when in need of repair, 
should be mended with a mixture of fire- 
clay, silicate of soda (water-glass) and saw- 
dust. The sawdust carbonizes in the heat 
of the kiln and leaves the fireclay full of 
cells like a sponge, which is less likely to 
crack than a perfectly homogeneous sub- 
stance. Joun A. KNOWLES. 


That very helpful compilation, Dr. William 
Smith’s ‘Concise Dictionary of the Bible,’ 
notes, sub ‘ Brick’ :— 


The Israelites, in common with other captives, 
were employed by the Egyptian monarchs in 
making bricks and in building. ... Egyptian 
bricks were not generally dried in kilns but in 
the sun, and even without straw are as firm 
as when first put up. ... When made of the 
| Nile mud they required straw to prevent cracking, 
| and rude brick walls had frequently the additional 
‘security of a layer of reeds and sticks placed 
at intervals to act as binders. 


Another commentator asserts that the 
straw was chopped up and mixed with the 
clay. Its silicious quality would increase 
the durability of the bricks. Sv. Swirnr. 


‘ALBUM AMICORUM’ OF WANDERING 
Scnortars (12 §S. ix. 309, 356).—These are 
not uncommon ; they often figure in con- 
tinental booksellers’ sale and auction cata- 
logues of MSS., &c. Some years ago I 
handled a few in the British Museum, where, 
I was told at the time, they had about 
150 of them. The poetic effusions are in 
most cases worthless, but the names, dates, 
and places of stay of the scholars and their 
friends often give valuable clues to bio- 
graphers. L. L. K. 
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St. Cotme’s Cuarm (12 §. ix. 330).— 
Saint Bride and her brat, 
Saint Colme and his cat, 
Saint Michael and his spear. 
Keep the house frae reif and wear.* 
Scott, ‘ Guy Mannering, chap. iii. 


Allan Cunningham (‘Songs of Scotland ’ 
(1825) vol. i, p. 139) has the following 
version :— 

Who sains the house to-night ? 
They that sain it ilka night— 
Saint Bryde, and her brat, 
Saint Colme, and his hat, 
Saint Michael and his spear 
Keep this house from the weir. 

Such songs were popular—lyrical prayers 
to protect the house from the wild Bor- 
derers. 

As St. Bride was vowed to perpetual vir- 
ginity from the age of 14, “her brat” 
cannot be a child in the Shakespearian 
sense (‘this brat is none of mine’’), but 
rather the cloak, veil, or apron which the 
name signifies in Gaelic, as well as in Irish. 
The ‘‘ brat,” however, is not the symbol of 
St. Bride. That is a tongue of flame repre- 
senting, I think, the Holy Spirit. 

I can find no reference to either St. 
Colme’s hat or cat in the books I have been 
able to consult here. 

W. CouRTHOPE ForMAN. 


Jews’ DIsABILITIES (12 S. ix, 250, 294).— 
Pawn will find a good deal of information 
in vol. v. of ‘The Jewish Encyclopedia.’ 
Jacobs’s ‘The Jews of Angevin England’ 
and Blunt’s ‘ History of the Jews in England,’ 
both British publications, will also afford 
information. Henry LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia. 


SURNAMES WITH DovuBLE LETTERs (12 S. 
ix. 332)—I hope W. J. M. and other 
‘** Notequerists ’’ will pursue this matter 
further. I do not think the names will be 
found to have contained these double 
letters originally. During the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries registrars and 
parish clerks either attempted to adjust 
orthography to local pronunciation, or 
found some beauty in long names of which the 
owners were unconscious. Dering, Roper, 
Huberd, Mannock, to take Kent names as 
they occur, became Deering, Rooper, Hub- 
boorde, Mannooch, but I doubt whether 
this originated with the respective families. 
Compare the Amies or Amias family, who 
continued to sign themselves thus long 


* Robbery and injury. 


| after they appeared in official lists as the 


Amos, which was more familiar to “ clerks ”’ 
of all kinds. Percy 


BROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN NAME 
(12 S. ix. 230, 273, 312, 336).—The late Duke 
of Beaufort (8th Duke) named all his five 
sons Henry, after himself and his, with one 
exception, predecessors in the dukedom. 
Most of the Earls of Shaftesbury have borne 
the name of Anthony, and the 7th Earl 
named all his five sons Anthony ; the present 
(the 9th) Earl has continued the custom of 
the family with his two sons. I can only 
suppose as regards these families that it is 
the wish of each respective representative 
that the Christian names of the Ist Duke 
and the Ist Earl in them should be per- 
petuated whilst their families last. 

Cross-CROSSLET. 


I can quote from parish registers cases 
of the same name and infant mortality at 
that date, which accounts for these efforts 
to keep a family Christian name extant. 

E. E. Corr. 


THE PRINTS AND LIBRARY OF JOSEPH 
NotiteKens (12 S. ix. 328).—Who was 
J.T. Smith ? Was he related to Benjamin 
Smith, of Harewood Square, London, 1850, 
who possessed the Gainsborough picture 
of the Pomeranian dog and puppy men- 
tioned in Smith’s ‘ Life of Nollekens’ ? 

E. E. Cops. 


CHARLES WiTHER (12 S. ix. 329).— 
The advowson of Ashe, Hants, was bought 
in 1660 for £360 by Mr. George Wither of 
Hall, and passed in 1677 to his brother 
Charles Wither. It then went to Charles, 
son of Charles Wither, and finally to the 
daughter of the latter, Henrietta Maria, 
wife of Edmund Brampston of Boreham, 
Essex, 1748, who, in 1755, sold presenta- 
tions of Ashe Rectory. 

Apparently the Worsleys were connected 
with Ashe in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

(From ‘ The History of Ashe,’ by the Rev. 
F. W. Thoyts.) E. E. Core. 

Finchampstead. Berks. 


Rev. E. Davies, Poet (12 S. ix. 292, 
338).—According to the British Museum 
Catalogue, Mr. Russe~Lt MARKLAND is in 
error in confusing the Chancellor of Brecon 
with the author of ‘ Blaise Castle,’ who was 
the Rev. Edward Davies, rector of Port- 
skewett and Sudbrook in Monmouthshire. 
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The rector of Portskewett was not nearly 
so prolific in literature as the Chancellor 
of Brecon, having only written one other 
book—a sermon on Luke xix. entitled 
‘Zaccheus,’ published in Bristol in 1770, 
and which could not possibly be by the 
Chancellor, who was only born in 1756. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


GEORGE WaTESON, Rector oF MILL- 
BRooK (12 8. ix. 72, 317).—The following 
entry from Foster’s ‘ Alum. Ox.’ will prob- 
ably answer Mr. CHAMBERS’S query :— 

Berkeley, William, Gent. Brasenose Coll. : 
matric. 16 Nov. 1650; B.A. 16 Jan. 1650-1; 
M.A. 27 June, 1653; one of these names rector 
of Clophill, Beds, 1665. 


Won. AsHETON TONGE. 


HatcHMEnts (12 S. ix. 310, 337).—1I find 
in going through my notes that the last 
hatchment that I noticed was not Lady 
Rosebery’s—as mentioned previously—but 
one in Grafton Street, London, W. This 
was in 1893, also of a lady. She was, 
according to the arms, a Cavendish-Ben- 
tinck by birth. The arms of her husband 
I do not recollect. Surely many contri- 
butors who went about London, more 
than I did, at the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth century 
could give us instances of a much later date 
than 1893. These hatchments were not 
displayed only after the head of the family 
had died, as some seem to imagine, but in 
earlier days every member of an armigerous 
family was in this way mourned for, even 
children. W. DEL Court. 

47, Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


Those of us with retentive memories will 
recall how such tokens upon the fronts of 
London mansions were quite usual. One, 
for example, was displayed on the town 
residence of a deceased Duke, for many 
months, in Grosvenor Place. 

CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


BuRIAL-PLACES OF EMINENT SCIENTISTS 
(12 8S. ix. 250, 315, 359).—1. Rev. W. 
Buckland; his monument of polished 
Aberdeen granite is in Islip churchyard. 

12, Lord Avebury, died at Kingsgate 
Castle, Kent, and was buried in Farnborough 
churchyard. 

13. Sir J. W. Dawson, died at Montreal 
and was probably buried there. 

J. ARDAGH. 


Muxserrigs (12 S. ix. 308, 337).—Much 
information will be found in * London Trees ’ 
(A. D. Webster), 1920, pp. 79-83 ; ‘‘ Gather- 
‘ing Mulberries in Finsbury Circus’ is the 
subject of the frontispiece. J. ARDAGH. 


ScHoot MacazinEs (12 S. viii. 325 ; ix. 54, 
96, 175, 217, 238, 276).—This early instance 
is verbatim from a bookseller’s catalogue of 
1863 :— 


MACCLESFIELD.—The Non-Descript [a Quaint 
College Magazine] by the Students of Macclesfield, 
12mo; pp. 190; Nos. 1 to 20, all that were ever 
published. Manchester printed, 1805. 


W. B. H. 


REpPRINTs OF OLD NewspPaPERs (12 S. ix. 
209).—An issue of those named was made 
some 25 years since by the Curio Publishing 
Co., 5, Hind Court, Fleet Street, and 
included, in facsimile, the Roll of Battle 
Abbey, Magna Charta, and tbe Death- 
warrant of Mary, Queen of Scots. There 
was no date of publication ; the cover was 
headed ‘The Greatest Literary Curiosity 
of the Age,’ and the price was one Tr 

W. B. 


Tupor Trevor, Eart or HEREFORD 
(12 S. ix. 290, 334).—Will Mrs. Corr be 
so kind as to say where I can obtain 
fuller information concerning the descend- 
ants of Tudor Trevor? I particularly 
wish to trace the connexion with Trevor 
of Brynkinallt and Jeffreys (or Galfridus) 
of Acton. FAIRLEA. 


NAMING oF Pustic Rooms INNs. 
(12 S. ix. 189, 231, 255, 274, 318).—I stayed 
in September, 1907, at the County Hotel, 
Durham, and though I cannot now recall 
particulars I remember that the bedrooms 
were all named and our bills so made out. 

FAIRLEA. 


VIREMENT (12 S. ix. 208).—This method 
of adjusting profit and loss accounts is 
doubtless one of the consequences that 
attended the conjoint financial system of 
the Entente, which came into effect after 
the opening of the war. The word itself is 
the French substantive of the verb virer, to 
turn, change. Littré explains, s.v. the terme 
de commerce, as ‘‘ transport d’une dette active 
fait & une somme de pareille valeur”’ ; and 
terme de budget, which is the actual illustra- 
tion required by as virement 


de fonds, transport de fonds d’un chapitre 
du budget sur un autre.” N. H. 
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Dante's Bearp (12S. ix. 271, 315).—Pace | 
the commentators on the “la barba’”’ of 
‘ Purg.’ xxxi. 68, Mr. Busn’s suggestion, it 
seems to me, is not altogether on such “ dan- 
gerous and delicate’? ground as Mr. Arm- 
STRONG supposes. Why shouldn’t Dante 
have had a beard when Boccaccio distinctly 
says that he had one? St. SwiTHIN states 
that “‘ Dente is represented with a beard on 
the tomb assigned to him in Ravenna,” but 
Miss Phillimore, in her ‘ Dante at Ravenna’ 
(p.193), says, in describing Pietro Lombardi’s 
sculptured effigy (A.D. 1483), which, ‘‘.almost 
as it originally stood, can be seen to this day,” 
that 

the face being in profile, the traditional cast of 
feature is accentuated by the sculptor . . . 
the chin is supported by the left hand, the right 
rests upon another book laid open upon a table, Ac. 

The accompanying photograph confirms 
this description, and no beard appears 
thereon. But it is clear that no authentic 
portrait of Dante exists with or without 
beard. As Scartazzini (‘ Com. Prefazione,’ 
p- xi., ed. 1893) observes :— 

L’editore ed il commentatore avevano l’inten- 
zione di corredare il volume del ritratto di Dante. 
Ma le difficolta si mostrarono poi poco meno che 
insormontabili. Quale dei molti ritratti di Dante 
scegliere ? Il commentatore convinto che 
nessuno dei tanti ritratti di Dante che abbiamo é 
autentico; sono tutti o lavori di fantasia, o 
ritratti erroneamente creduti di Dante. Or bene, 
quale dei tanti scegliere? E qual mai valore 
avrebbe un tal ritratto, del quale chi lo da ¢ per- 
suaso che non sia autentico! Rinunziammo 
quindi per ora all’ idea. 

And yet the publisher (Koepli, Milan), 
ignoring this warning, adorns the title page 
with the traditional ascetic, Roman-featured 
profile of the poet ! 


J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


‘WHAT BETWEEN”: ‘‘ WHAT FROM,” 
&c. (12 8. ix. 271).—In a story called ‘ The 


Magnet,’ by Frank H. Shaw, in The Story- 
teller for November, 1921, at p. 200, is this | 
sentence :—‘‘ Fortescue studied the situation | 
for an hour, his brain throbbing like a drum | 
what of the repeated doses of quinine he had 
swallowed. HARMATOPEGOS. 


SKELDER ” and “‘ SKELDERGATE ” (128. 
ix. 272, 313).—J. O. Halliwell, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ 
gives the following :— 

Skelder, to swindle. ‘If skeldering fall not to 


decay, thou shalt flourish.’’—Hawkins, ‘ Origin of 
the English Drama,’ iii. 119. 
GEORGE MERRYWEATHER. 


ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED IN 
THE GREAT WAR. 
(12 S. ix. 341.) 


THE first list of words under this heading 
is fairly complete, I think, and generally 
accurate. I venture to offer the following 
remarks upon certain of the words used in 
the list, under their various headings of 
classification :— 

A. NICKNAMES AND PERSONAL APPELLATIONS. 

BASE-WALLAH. This’ can scarcely be described 
as of Hindustani origin, since only the latter 
part of it is so derived. Wala (Hindustani) 
means a man, person, individual. 

BoBERJE (BOBADJI, BOMMAJEE). Hin- 
dustani Bawarchi, a cook. 

BoLo means “speak!” in Hindustani. If the 
same word meant “ a useless person,” it was 
not of Hindustani origin. 

CAMEL-WALLAH. See remarks against BAsE- 
WALLAH. 

Die-HARDS. This well-known regimental nick- 
name can scarcely be termed ‘* war slang.” 

Duc-out. This can be better described as a 
retired officer or soldier who returned to the 
army on the outbreak of war. Even officers 
on the Reserve of Officers were so described. 
They had not necessarily ‘‘ seen their best 


days. 

Gyro. Likewise Gyppo and Gyppie. (“G” 
soft, as in “‘ gentle.”’) 

WALLAH. See remarks opposite Base-walla) 
and Camel-wallah. This appellation was 
by no means always used as either a 
“slacker or a ‘servant.’ Cf. Machine- 
gun-wala. Usually speaking it had no 
menial or derogatory significance at all. 
Rootee-walla, ‘‘ Thomas Atkins’s ”’ rendering 
of Roti-wala (Hindustani). 


B. Mirrrary Terns. 
Ammo. Also Ammu. 
NUMBER ON (GOT YOUR). 
(got your).” 
Pip-sQuUEAK. Was the name given early in the 
war to a German. light field-gun shell, long 
before rifle grenades appeared. 


Also ‘‘ Name on 


C. MISCELLANEOUS. 

AcpuM. From Hindustani Ek dam. 

BLIGHTy. A more correct rendering of the 
Hindustani word would be Wilayati. 

BoNDHOOK (BONDOCK). From Hindustani 
Banduq, a gun. 

CoGGIpGE. From industani Kaghaz, meaning 
paper. Similarly ‘‘ Blotting coggidge.”’ 

CusHy. From Hindustani Khush, happy, 
easy circumstances. 

DEKKO. From the Hindustani verb Dekhna, 
to see. Dekho is the imperative, look or 
see! Similarly Dekker. 

Dixy. From Hindustani Degchi, a cooking pot. 

Dup. Also applied to a shell which has failed 
to explode. 

HOOKEM (THAT’S THE). Rather, ‘ That’s the 
order,” That’s the regulation.” From 
Hindustani, Hukam, an order. 


in 


ig 
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— From Hindustani Lakri, wood, or a 

stick. 

Oo-1rA-LA! From the word much employed to 
show surprise by the French. 

PAWNEE. From Hindustani Pani, meaning 


water. 

PozzEE. I think I am right in saying that this 
word, which was usually spelt ‘ pozzy,” has 
no Hindustani origin whatever. 

POZZEE-WALLAH. See remarks opposite Base- | 
wallah and Camel-wallah. 


PuKKA. From Hindustani Pakka, real, thorough, 
&e. 
Rootrt. From Hindustani Roti, meaning ‘‘ bread.” | 
SHERBET. From the Persian Sarbat. | 
| 


H. WILBERFORCE-BELL. 


May I begin the criticism on your first” 


list of words ? | 


A Chinaman. This is hardly Army. 
slang — fairly universal, I think, and in. 
common use in Limehouse long before the | 
Great War, ‘also in America. | 

Civvy. Acivilian. Was in use when I joined the. 
Army in 1874. ‘“Civies”” meant plain 
clothes.” | 

Duc-outT. ‘‘One who has seen his best days.” | 
Perhaps this may arise from analogy, but the 
original was coined in the Boer War and meant | 
an officer on the Pensioned or Retired list, who | 
was brought back to fill up the greatly de- | 
pleted officer cadres. Officers on the list of | 
the Reserve of Officers were also ‘ dug-outs,”’ 
though perhaps on the sunny side of 40. | 

Gypo. An Egyptian. Not at all. ‘‘ Gyppo” | 
meant ‘ gravy.” Gyppie or Gyppy meant 
an Egyptian—was coined by the Army of | 
Occupation in Egypt in °84-’85 to denote. 
the Egyptian Army (officered by English | 
officers), raised under Sir Evelyn Wood. The | 
English officers used to resent this abbreviation | 
and insist on the “ Egyptian Army”’ as | 
against the more flippant ‘“ Gippy Army.” 

Jounny. A Turk. Dates from the Crimean War, 
at least. 

THE OLD MAN. Hardly Army slang exclusively. 
As often, perhaps oftener, used of the captain 
of a merchant ship or a Thames barge. Ask 
W. W. Jacobs. 

PRIVATE (A). Not slang at all. Official designa- 
tion of a soldier of the rank and file. 

WALLAH. Not Army slang. Originally a man 
in any Government employment in India. 
“ Competition Wallah,’ Indian Civil Ser- 
vants who got their appointments by com- 
petitive examination (when first introduced) 
as distinguished from those nominated by 
Directors of H.M.E.I.C., and others privileged 
to do so. 

Jack JoHNsoN. The connexion between the 
great negro pugilist and the big shell with 
black smoke should not be lost sight of. 

Pom-pom. ‘“ French 75mm. cannon.’ Not at all. 
The pom-pom was invented in the Boer War ; 
a machine gun firing a 1lb. shell—the smallest 
shell that was allowed under the Geneva Con- 
vention, to rule out explosive bullets. 


$,0,S, Rockets.” Much too wide a descrip- 


tion. Rockets sent up as a special signal to 
supporting artillery to give assistance to 
hard-pressed positions. ‘‘ Save Our Souls ” 
—the wireless distress signal at sea. <A dis- 
tress signal whether by rockets or otherwise. 

303. Hardly slang; an official designation of the 
calibre of the service rifle. 

ZERO. ‘“ The exact time of attack’’; a mis- 
leading definition. Zero hour was the term 
used in preliminary instructions for any 
operation, to denote the hour when these 
operations would start. Subsequently the 
definite time by the clock that zero hour re- 
presented was circulated to troops and acted 


on. 

APREE LER GARE FINEE; SAN-FAIRY-AN. The 
colloquial mispronunciation of French can 
hardly be called slang. Wipers and Eat 
Apples, for Ypres and Etaples, would be as 
much slang. 

BLOW THE GAFF, Thieves’ slang, centuries old. 

Bosky. Universal--not Army slang—long before 
the war. 

BriEF. Bookmakers’ slang—a betting ticket. 

BULLY THE TROOPS. Hardly slang. A more 
expressive form is “‘ To be b-ggered about,” 
to be given unnecessary drill or manoeuvres. 

CARRY ON. Not slang. A regular Naval word 
of command. 

No. 9. ‘An aperient pill.’ Not slang but a 
definite compound in the Military Pharma- 
copeeia. 

GADGET. Navalslang. Any contraption, device 
or new invention. 

JUGGED. The ‘stone jug’’ for prison is thieves’ 
slang—very old. 

SHow A LEG. Naval expression. Men in ham- 
mocks called to ‘‘ show a leg”’ ensures their 
being half out of their hammocks when their 
leg is seen. A regular Naval command. 

“So Colonial expression—long before 

the war. What is its origin ? 

Scorr. This is omitted in the list—a very old 
Army term for “ eating.” 

StumMerR. Financial slang long before the war; 
a dishonoured cheque, and hence any analo- 
gous application. 

VELVET. Hardly Army slang—racing. 
stand on velvet,’ to have arranged your bets 
so that you win whatever horse comes in 
first. 

BowLerR. Not given in your list. ‘‘ To be given 
your bowler.’”’ To be demobilized—returned 
to civilian life—and therefore to resume your 
bowler hat. Coined, I believe, first in the 
Egyptian campaign and Palestine—chiefly 
used for officers—equivalent’ to dégommé, 
though the latter expression really means to 
lose your appointment—cf. Stellen- 
bosched ”’ in the Boer War. 


Most if not all my remarks fail in applica- 
tion if the compilation is general, not Army, 
slang. Some words, e.g., “Pukka” (and 
why not the reverse “‘ Kutcha’”’) are merely 
expressive words adopted into the English 
language—one might equally say ‘‘ Double 
entente ”’ or “ naif ’’ were slang. 

ConsTanT READER. 
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RNotes on Books. 


Modern English Biography. 
Vol. vi. (Supplement vol. iii.) L-Z. 
Netherton and Worth, £2 2s, net.) 

THE monumental work of Frederic Boase was 

designed, as most of our readers will know, to give 

biographies of notable characters who died 
during the half-century 1851-1901. Perhaps 
reiterated commendation grows wearisome ; 
commendation, most amply deserved, has already 
been lavishly bestowed upon this great and most 
useful undertaking, and on the way in which it 
has been carried out. Yet we cannot refrain from 
expressing anew our sense of the great debt 
under which Boase has laid all cultivated persons 
to the end of time. There is no service which 
any serious student can rank much higher than 
that of the good guide who will prevent waste of 
precious time by giving what we may call basic 
facts, and offering the first clues for further study. 
A great proportion of the “ notable characters ” 
appearing here bear names in everybody’s mouth, 
whom yet one might find the utmost difficulty in 
tracking down, if one needed a date connected 
with them or some note of a work of theirs. One 
rather curious omission—not perfectly consistent 
throughout, but so frequent as to seem considered 

—is that of the names of wives. The husbands 

of remarkable married ladies are duly entered, 

but, for all this volume tells us, William Morris 

(to take one example) might have been a life-long 

bachelor. 

As in the previous volumes, some of the best 
material is furnished in interesting notes to the 
main biography; and reference, from another 
point of view, is facilitated by an excellent index 
of the most important and curious facts included. 
A study of these entries reveals the compre- 
hensiveness of the work, as no mere reading 
through of the columns can. Here we are told | 
of the invention of the expression ‘“‘ Towers of | 
Silence ”’ for the places where the Parsees expose 
their dead; of the last conviction for simony ; 
of the identity of characters represented in 
well-known novels; of strange deaths; pseu- 
fen, and the last man in England to wear 
rills. 

The Preface supplied by Miss A. K. Rance 
gives a very brief outline of the author’s life. 
Mention is made of his contributions to our 
columns, and the names of the late W. P. Courtney 
and of Mr. Ralph Thomas—happily still with 
us—make further links between ‘N. & Q.’ and 
this work. Mr. Thomas, we are told, has read 
the whole of the proofs, and throughout has 
given the aid of valuable suggestions and criti- 
cisms. 

We do not know whether any one has in hand 
a work similar to this for the years 1901 to 1951. 
It is certainly much to be desired. 


The Quarterly Review for October is a number of 
exceptional interest. No doubt many readers 
will turn first to Mr. Esmé Stuart’s story of how 


By Frederic Boase. 
(Truro : 


the precious Van Eyck, the great treasure of 
Ghent, was preserved from the Germans. Twice, | 
we are told, it was conveyed across the city under 
their very noses. Its actual hiding-place is 
naturally not revealed. We fancy that even this , 


much enlightenment will make the conveyance of 
treasures through a captured city more difficult in 
future. Mr. Frederick A. Edwards’s account of 
the air raids on London will not only recall their 
experiences to many Londoners but add several 
fresh details to what has been generally known. 
Mr. Haines writes very pleasantly on recent 
Shakespearian research, but does not seem to be 
aware of the latest discoveries which have de- 
finitely fixed the site of the Globe to the south of 
Maid Lane. Mr. Garnett on Tchekov and his 
art should prove useful to the enthusiasts who 
have so diligently been heightening the pedestal of 
the great Russian. Their zeal is not invariably 
according to knowledge. A very charming 
article is Sir J. G. Frazer’s study of Roman life in 
the time of Pliny the younger. In ‘ The Origin of 
Hindu Serious Drama’ Sir William Ridgeway 
carries further his argument, already known to 
students of Indian religion, that not exclusively 
in the worship of Krishna, but also in the worship 
and propitiation of the dead, must the sources of 
the historical and tragic drama of Hindustan be 
sought. Mr. C. E. Laurence gives utterance to 
several wholesome truths in a lively essay on 
‘ Best Sellers,’ and we could almost wish that his 
trenchant paragraphs had appeared in some 
periodical read generally by less enlightened 
readers. We have for several years followed the 
historical work of Professor Tout with more than 
ordinary interest, and have accordingly seen with 
great pleasure the competent appreciation of it in 
Dr. Liebermann’s ‘ New Light on Medieval Eng- 
land.’ We confess to an opinion that enough for 
the present has been written about Cardinal 
Manning, but Mr. Algernon Cecil, if he rather con- 


| siders that familiar figure from his own angle than 


adds appreciably to our understanding, at least 
writes very agreeably. Mr. MacColl, in his dis- 
cussion of Sir Reginald Blomfield’s ‘ History of 
French Architecture from the Death of Mazarin 
till the Death of Louis XV.,’ contributes one of the 
best papers of a number which, to repeat what we 
started with, is unusually good. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
@ guarantee of good faith. 

WeE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—im- 
mediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 


'the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 


letter refers, 
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Bowes & Bowes’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready. 


OLD PLANS. CAMBRIDGE, 1574- 
1798. LyNz, BRAUN, HAMOND, 

e text by 
facile, and ArTHUR GRAy, M.A., 
Master of Galles. Text, with numer- 


ans 
ti the size of the originals, in portfolio. 
ieaition ‘imited to 250 copies.) £4 4s. net. The 
Text only, 21s. a4 


(Detailed prospectus on application.) 


COMPANION WORK TO THE ABOVE 


ABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. By 

one LOGGAN (1690). Views of the University and 
Colleges, and of Eton College. Edited with a Life 
of Loggan, an Introduction, and historical and descrip- 
tive notes by J. jark. With photogravure 
frontispiece of the Duke of Somerset. Folio. 
£2 2s, net. 


1, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 
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